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At  a  Town  Meeting-  held  at  the  Chinese  Museum,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1S46, 

David  S.  Brown,  Esq.,  moved,  among  others,  the  following  Reso¬ 
lution,  which,  being  seconded  by  F.  Fraley,  Esq.,  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved.  That  a  Committee  of  Seven  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman,  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  Address  to  the  citizens,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  rail¬ 
way  through  Pennsylvania,  and  the  necessity  for  its  early  completion. 

The  Chairman  appointed,  under  the  resolution,  the  following  Com¬ 
mittee  j 

JOB  R.  TYSON, 

DAVID  S.  BROWN, 

JOHN  GRIGG, 

THOMAS  SPARKS, 

GEORGE  N.  BAKER, 

RICHARD  D.  WOOD, 

JAMES  MAGEE. 

( Extract  from  the  Minutes. ) 


THOMAS  P.  COPE,  Chairman. 


Attest — 

Henry  Welsh,  ) 

John  S.  Littell,  >  Secretaries. 
Thomas  Tustin,  ) 
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We  have  been  appointed,  fellow  citizens,  by  a  Town  Meeting,  held 
at  Philadelphia,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1846,  to  address  you  upon  the 
subject  of  a  continuous  railway  to  connect  Philadelphia  with  the 
Great  West,  at  Pittsburg.  A  Town  Meeting  was  convened  on  the 
10th  of  December  of  last  year,  when  it  was  determined,  with  the 
most  cordial  and  enthusiastic  unanimity,  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  for  corporate  powers  to  authorize  'its  construction. 
Owing  to  a  combination  of  votes  and  efforts  in  favor  of  various  extra¬ 
territorial  projects,  the  act  was  impeded  in  its  passage,  but,  thanks  to 
the  good  sense  and  enlightened  patriotism  of  its  members,  the  oppo¬ 
sition  was  signally  defeated.  So  deep  was  the  conviction  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  that  the  enterprise  is  in  all  respects  meritorious,  that  an  Act 
has  been  passed  of  a  just  and  even  liberal  character,  embodying  provi¬ 
sions  which,  while  they  secure  ample  indemnity  to  the  public  works  of 
the  State,  are  so  beneficent  in  their  nature  as  to  enable  the  Company 
at  once  to  enrich  the  Stockholders,  to  aid  the  public  revenues,  and  to 
promote  the  large  interests  of  an  indefinitely  extended  commerce. 

The  Town  Meeting  which  appointed  this  Committee  was  one  of 
the  most  numerous  and  respectable  that  ever  assembled  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  even  exceeding  in  numbers  the  previous  assemblage  of  the 
10th  of  December,  1S45.  The  Act  of  Incorporation  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  meeting  to  consider,  was  accepted  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  was  quite  equal  to  that  which  prompted  the  application.  Seve¬ 
ral  friends  of  this  great  measure,  in  the  Legislature,  were  present,  and 
addressed  the  meeting — Mr.  Bigler,  of  Clearfield,  Mr.  Piollett,  of  Brad¬ 
ford,  and  Mr.  Hill,  of  Montgomery ;  besides  Mr.  Crabbe,  our  faithful 
Senator  from  this  city.  These  gentlemen  gave  eloquent  testimony, 
that  the  intrinsic  and  commanding  importance  of  the  movement  was 
as  profoundly  felt  and  warmly  responded  to  by  the  body  of  the  people, 
over  the  entire  State,  as  by  the  thousands  present,  whose  demeanour 
so  well  attested  the  earnestness  of  their  zeal  and  the  ardour  of  their 
sincerity. 

The  Committee  scarcely  know  what  views  to  present,  which,  upon 
a  theme  so  suggestive  and  engrossing,  may  not  be  familiar  to  every 
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intelligent  and  reflecting  man  in  the  community.  Perhaps  a  map  of 
the  United  States,  spread  before  the  eye,  directed  to  the  points  to  be 
connected,  would  be  of  itself  as  pregnant  and  forcible  an  argument  as 
words  could  elaborate.  At  one  end  of  the  State  stands  Philadelphia, 
from  which  a  constant  communication  is  opened  by  means  of  contin¬ 
uous  railways  and  of  water,  with  all  the  Eastern  cities,  and  every  har¬ 
bour  on  the  Northern,  Southern  and  Eastern  coast.  Pittsburg  is  situated 
at  the  Western  end  of  Pennsylvania,  commanding  the  Ohio  river  by 
standing  at  its  head,  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
communicating  by  means  of  natural  highways  and  of  artificial  unions, 
projected,  in  progress,  or  completed,  with  the  remote  confines  of  the 
most  luxuriant  region  of  the  earth.  The  only  interval  of  separation 
between  these  wide  extremities,  is  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania ; 
the  only  chasm  in  the  continuity  of  this  extended  chain,  is  that  which 
intervenes  between  the  capital  of  the  State  and  its  Western  empor¬ 
ium.  It  is  this  break  in  the  line  which  we  wish  to  fill ;  it  is  this  link, 
so  important  to  the  whole  chain,  that  we  are  anxious  to  supply. 

Pennsylvania  possesses  advantages  of  position  which  none  of  her 
sisters  enjoy.  She  stands  with  one  foot  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  other 
planted  on  the  Ohio  river  and  Lake  Erie.  Providence  has  placed  her 
in  a  direct  line,  intermediately  between  the  remote  East  and  the  Far 
West.  On  her  territory  the  dividing  boundary  is  drawn,  of  which  the 
waters  on  the  east  pay  their  tribute  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the 
West,  discharge  their  mighty  volume  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This 
natural  barrier  existing  on  her  soil,  and  erected  in  her  territory,  on  the 
direct  route  of  western  travel,  Pennsylvania  may  be  said  to  hold  in  her 
hands  the  keys  of  western  commerce.  Her  sons  have  reason  gratefully 
to  own  the  bounty  of  nature  in  giving  her  a  locality  which  secures 
the  commerce  of  the  ocean  and  coasts  on  the  north,  south  and  east, 
while  it  may  command,  as  tributaries  to  her  greatness,  the  rich,  ma¬ 
jestic,  magnificent  region  of  the  west. 

As  Pennsylvania  furnishes  the  nearest,  shortest,  and  only  direct 
route  to  the  west,  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  and  Western  States  have 
a  right  to  demand  this  improvement.  They  have  a  right  to  ask  it  as 
a  means  of  knitting  more  closely  the  political  and  social  interests  of 
our  common  country;  to  ask  it  for  the  reciprocal  benefits  of  trade  and 
commerce;  to  ask  it  as  the  only  avenue  of  communication  between 
the  east  and  the  west  which  avoids  the  delays  of  stage  coaches  on  the 
one  hg,nd,  and  the  circuity  and  dangers  incident  to  a  Lake  navigation 
on  the  other.  They  have  a  right  to  expect  the  construction  of  such 
a  railroad  as  a  continuation  of  the  great  artificial  highway  which,  be- 
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ginning  at  Portland  in  Maine,  stretches  through  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Pennsylvania,  where,  if  protracted  to  Pittsburg,  it  would 
unite,  if  not  with  other  railroads,  at  least  with  the  mighty  highway 
provided  by  nature,  which  extends  to  the  farthest  limit  of  the  far 
west. 

If  Pennsylvania  has  the  keys  which  unlock  the  portals  of  the  west, 
she  must  not,  by  inactivity  and  delay,  invite  the  stranger  to  wrest 
them  from  her  hands.  Nature  herself  has  committed  to  her  the  solemn 
duty  of  unlocking  these  gates,  and  of  throwing  open  an  avenue  which, 
will  prove  not  only  beneficial  to  herself,  but  desirable  to  pilgrims  who 
would  throng  it  from  every  part  of  our  wide  confederacy.  It  thus 
becomes  an  obligation  imposed  on  ps  by  a  kind  Providence,  whose 
gifts  should  not  be  neglected.  It  is  a  grave  duty  which  we  owe  to 
our  State,  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  common  country. 

Such  cogent  reasons  for  this  improvement  would  sooner  have  in¬ 
duced  corresponding  efforts  in  Pennsylvania,  but  for  the  accidents  of 
early  mistake  and  recent  disaster.  The  causes  which  have  retarded 
the  undertaking  have  not  arisen  from  insensibility  to  its  commanding 
importance.  Neither  the  State  nor  its  citizens  can  be  justly  charged 
with  indifference  to  public  works,  nor  a  want  of  public  spirit.  The 
evidences  of  their  liberality  are  seen  in  the  variety,  extent  and  value  of 
Pennsylvania  improvements,  which  far  exceed  those  of  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.  Having  within  her  limits  about  1500  miles  of  artificial 
turnpike,  about  200  substantial  and  some  of  them  beautiful  bridges, 
more  than  1000  miles  of  canal,  and  more  than  1000  miles  of  railway — 
works  which  cost  above  100,000,000  of  dollars, — she  may,  without  a 
boast,  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  of  her  sisters.  In  the  single 
county  of  Schuylkill  alone,  there  are  200  miles  of  railway,  of  which 
about  40  miles  are  under  ground,  for  the  transportation  of  coals. 

The  truth  is,  Pennsylvania  entered  the  field  of  internal  or  physical 
improvement  before  her  confederates,  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to 
her  example,  and  the  sentiments  of  her  public  writers,  that  a  similar 
spirit  was  awakened  in  New  York  and  New  England.  So  long  ago 
as  1805,  a  Philadelphia  essayist,  the  late  William  Duane,  records  the 
fact  that  “ experiments  on  the  utility  of  good  roads,  bridges  and  canals, 
have  been,  upwards  of  forty  years,  favorite  objects  in  Pennsylvania.” 
It  is  from  her  losses,  as  the  pioneer  in  artificial  aids  to  further  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  that  those  who  have  followed  her  footsteps, 
have  profited  by  her  early  enterprise.  When  public  opinion  here  and 
in  Europe  was  declared  in  favor  of  canals,  she  commenced  her  system 
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of  canal  improvements,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  her  gigantic  schemes* 
has  united  Philadelphia  with  the  north  and  the  south,  with  the  Ohio 
at  Pittsburg,  and  the  lakes  at  Erie.  But  in  so  expanded  a  territory  as 
ours,  the  tardy  movement  of  the  canal  boat,  is  found  to  be  a  poor 
competitor  in  the  race  with  the  locomotive  on  a  railway.  This  truth 
became  apparent  at  a  time  when  Pennsylvania,  drained  by  large 
expenditures,  with  extensive  works  unfinished,  became  crippled  by  a 
deranged  and  suddenly  contracted  currency.  In  a  condition  which 
rendered  her  helpless,  if  not  prostrate,  she  could  only  behold,  in  silence 
and  dismay,  the  successful  efforts  of  rival  States  to  appropriate  that 
commerce  which  she  had  regarded  as  peculiarly  her  own.  The  trade 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  which  was  hers  by  nature,  which  was  once 
actually  enjoyed  by  means  of  admirable  turnpikes,  and  which  she 
hoped  to  secure  by  canals,  was  diverted  from  its  natural  avenue  to 
the  Atlantic,  by  the  improved  conveyances  of  New  York  and  Boston. 
The  State,  burdened  with  debt  to  the  amount  of  40  millions,  her  inte¬ 
rest  unpaid  and  accumulating,  the  fortunes  of  many  of  her  citizens 
ruined,  or  reduced  by  a  monetary  crisis  which  absorbed  from  70  to 
SO  millions  of  the  capital  of  Philadelphia  alone,  how  could  new  pro¬ 
jects  be  devised,  or  new  works  be  undertaken?  The  faith  of  the 
State  was  first  to  be  redeemed,  and  her  future  ability  to  meet  her  en¬ 
gagements  made  permanently  secure,  before  other  enterprises,  how¬ 
ever  meritorious  or  inviting,  could  properly  claim  either  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  notice.  Thanks,  to  a  wise  and  energetic  legislature,  to  a  just 
and  magnanimous  people,  the  imputed  stain  of  dishonor  is  washed 
out  of  the  public  escutcheon,  and  bright  days  of  prosperity  are  dawn¬ 
ing  upon  our  beloved  and  noble  Commonwealth.  Our  citizens  can 
now  undertake  this  great  duty,  which,  long  intended,  was  only  post¬ 
poned;— a  duty  second  only,  in  rank  and  the  degree  of  its  necessity, 
to  the  claims  of  justice,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  creditor. 

Much  as  we  regret  the  public  loss  which  this  delay  has  occasioned, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  latter  will  prove  the  means  of  sure  gain  to 
the  Corporation  and  its  Stockholders.  What  by  means  of  repeated  sur¬ 
veys  and  explorations,  between  the  years  1824  and  1841,  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  routes  through  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  knowledge  which  has 
been  acquired  in  the  science  and  economy  of  railways,  we  enter  upon 
the  field  at  a  favorable  juncture,  and  with  every  possible  advantage. 
The  reports  of  intelligent,  and  some  of  them  eminent  engineers,  who 
have  explored  the  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  ridges  of  the  Al¬ 
legheny,  demonstrate  the  perfect  feasibility  of  a  railway,  with  mode¬ 
rate  gradients,  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg.  These  reports  further 
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establish  the  important  truth,  that  by  this  route  a  continuous  line  can 
be  formed,  much  shorter  and  more  expeditious,  than  any  in  existence, 
or  that  can  possibly  be  devised,  to  connect  the  Atlantic  with  the  Ohio 
and  the  Lakes.  While  slight  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to 
the  comparative  eligibility  of  two  or  three  routes,  the  facts  established 
all  lead  to  one  and  the  same  result, — that  the  direct,  shortest,  and 
best  access  from  the  great  cities  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  rich  commerce 
of  the  teeming  west,  lies  within  the  territory  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 

But  passing  from  general  to  more  particular  remarks,  we  propose 
to  show  the  incalculable  value  of  such  a  connexion  to  Pennsylvania 
at  large,  including  its  effect  upon  particular  points,  and  especially  its 
great  metropolis.  We  shall  then  consider  a  proposition,  which  partly 
or  chiefly  depends  upon  the  preceding,  and  that  is,  how  far  private 
individuals  and  public  bodies  may  be  safely  invited  to  participate  in 
subscriptions  to  the  Stock,  from  the  direct  advantage  of  a  secure  and 
most  desirable  investment,  if  uninfluenced  by  the  higher  motive  of 
conferring  a  large  and  diffusive  public  benefit. 

The  importance  of  the  proposed  work  will  be  appreciated  by  every 
mind  which  calmly  views  the  natural  position  of  Pennsylvania,  inter¬ 
vening  between,  and  connected  with,  both  the  waters  of  the  east  and 
the  west.  The  trading  and  traveling  public  are  in  want  of  an  imme¬ 
diate  avenue,  linking  together  these  opposite  points.  The  line  of 
the  present  public  works  of  Pennsylvania,  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburg,  is  alternately  by  canal  and  railway.  Owing  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  propitiating  local  interests,  the  line  is  sinuous,  and  departs  from 
its  natural  and  appropriate  course,  making  the  whole  distance  394 
miles  from  Philadelphia  through  Columbia,  to  its  terminus  at  Pitts¬ 
burg.  But,  aside  from  the  unnecessary  length  of  this  line,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  transhipments  forms  the  greatest  business  objection  to  it.  The 
transporter  ships  his  merchandise  first  on  the  canal  at  Pittsburg :  at 
the  end  of  104  miles  he  must  transfer  it  to  the  portage  railroad  :  at 
the  end  of  37  miles  further  he  replaces  it  in  a  canal  boat :  and  after 
carrying  it  172  miles  further,  he  must  restore  it  to  the  cars  of  a  rail¬ 
way,  to  bring  it  to  Philadelphia.  The  distance,  the  transhipments, 
the  closing  of  the  navigation  by  ice  in  the  winter,  and  until  recently 
the  high  rates  of  toll,  sufficiently  account  for  the  humiliating  fact, 
that  only  about  one-Jifleenth  of  that  commerce  which  finds  its  way  to 
the  Atlantic,  is  transmitted  through  the  worksof  Pennsylvania.  Of  the 
other  fourteen  parts  of  this  remarkable  trade,  about  the  half  seeks  its 
market  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  remainder  enriches  the  cities  of  New 
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York  and  Boston,  whose  situations  do  not  entitle  them  to  be  treated 
as  the  rivals,  much  less  the  supplanters,  of  Philadelphia.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  one  uninterrupted  line  of  canal  would  have  proved 
a  more  efficient  auxiliary  to  the  State,  in  her  desire  to  secure  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  western  commerce,  than  an  amphibious  or  disjointed  connex¬ 
ion  by  railway  and  canal,  having  the  objections  of  both,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  neither. 

But,  from  the  activity  of  neighboring  States,  more  remote  from  the 
west  than  Pennsylvania,  she  is  threatened  with  the  diminution  of 
that  which  she  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  Not  content  with  the  slow  pro¬ 
gress  which  is  made  on  a  canal,  and  the  suspension  of  that  during  the 
winter,  they  have  made,  and  are  constructing,  extensive  lines  of  rail¬ 
way  to  carry  off  the  trade  of  the  Ohio  and  of  the  north-western  Lakes. 
New  York,  by  various  chains  of  canals  and  railways,  had  nearly  en¬ 
grossed  the  commerce  of  the  Lakes,  until  the  western  railway  from 
Boston  to  Albany  has  given  to  her  enterprising  rival  perhaps  the 
larger  share.  Other  projects,  particularly  the  New  York  and  Erie 
railroad,  will  enable  New  York  to  strike  not  only  for  the  carrying 
business  of  Lake  Erie,  but  of  the  great  western  valley.  By  means 
of  the  Erie  canal  and  a  succession  of  roads,  connecting  her  metropo¬ 
lis  with  Buffalo,  a  large  portion  of  a  trade,  which  is  naturally  our 
own,  has  been  intercepted  and  carried  away.  The  completion  of  the 
Erie  railroad  to  Dunkirk,  will  nearly  absorb  the  residue  of  the  Lake 
trade,  if  the  communication  now  proposed,  with  a  connexion  at 
Cleaveland,  should  not  frustrate  the  attempt.  By  such  an  extension 
of  the  proposed  line,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  Philadelphia  may 
command,  without  dispute  or  the  possibility  of  successful  rivalry, 
much  of  the  commerce  of  the  upper  Lakes.  It  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  accurate  table  of  distances,  how  Philadelphia  would  tri¬ 
umph  in  a  competition  for  the  favors  of  that  bountiful  and  extensive 
region.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  have  assumed  Cleveland 
as  the  point  of  departure  and  destination. 

From  Cleveland  to  Philadelphia . 

Projected  railroad  from  Cleveland  to  Pittsburg  130-00  miles. 

Pennsylvania  railroad .  229-57  “ 

Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia  railroads  .  .  .  106-75  “ 


Total  distance  from  Cleveland  to  Philadelphia  . 
Maximum  gradient  45  feet  per  mile. 


466-32  miles. 
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From  Cleveland  to  New  York. 

By  Lake  from  Cleveland  to  Dunkirk 
“  New  York  and  Erie  railroad 
“  Hudson  river,  from  Piermont  to  New  York  . 

Total  distance  from  Cleveland  to  New  York 
Maximum  gradient  60  feet  per  mile. 

From  Cleveland  to  Boston. 

By  Lake  from  Cleveland  to  Buffalo 
“  Railroad  from  Buffalo  to  Albany 
“  Western  railway  to  Worcester 
“  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad  . 


170  miles. 
448  “ 

22  “ 


640  miles. 


210  miles. 
320  « 

157  “ 

44  “ 


Total  distance  from  Cleveland  to  Boston  .  •  .  731  miles. 

Maximum  gradient  80  feet  per  mile. 


But  the  works  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  have  b 
not  only  reason  to  fear  the  struggles  of  northern  rivalry  for  the  Lakes, 
but  an  insidious  effort  on  the  south,  for  the  commerce  of  the  Ohio  as 
well  as  the  Lakes.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  have 
the  benefit  of  an  act  of  our  legislature,  passed  at  its  last  session,  giv¬ 
ing  the  company  permission  to  enter  the  territory  of  Pennsylvania 
and  extend  their  road  to  Pittsburg,  provided  three  millions  be  not  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  Pennsylvania  road  within  a  year,  and  one  million  paid 
in,  and  30  miles  put  under  contract,  on  or  before  the  30th  July,  1847. 

If  these  provisions  be  complied,  with,  the  whole  grant,  by  its  terms,  is 
void.  To  avert  such  an  impending  calamity  to  the  city  and  state, 
every  good  citizen  should  be  roused  to  the  most  energetic  exertion. 
The  Baltimore  road  is  estimated  to  be  only  a  few  miles  longer  than 
the  projected  railway  through  Pennsylvania,  and  of  course  about  50 
miles  shorter  than  the  line  of  our  public  improvements.  If  permitted 
to  be  made  to  Pittsburg  it  would  sap  the  foundations  of  our  prosperi¬ 
ty.  It  would  divert  the  trade  and  travel  from  the  public  works  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  metropolis  of  another  State,  and  strike  down  the 
high  hopes  and  high  expectations  of  our  own  metropolis. 

As  the  private  act  relating  to  a  point  on  the  Youghiogheny  is  des¬ 
tined  never  to  have  a  public  operation  ;  as  the  point  indicated  is  not, 
we  believe,  accessible  to  Baltimore  ;  as  it  is  virtually  rescinded  by 
two  great  and  subsequent  statutes,  which  define  the  policy  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  State  ;  as  a  law  will  soon  declare  it  to  have  been  duly 
repealed ;  and  as  the  public  act  in  favor  of  Baltimore  is  to  be  void 
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upon  the  due  prosecution  of  the  Pennsylvania  railway,  the  public 
faith  is  solemnly  pledged  to  the  projected  road,  that  no  rival  shall  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  enterprise  at  its  western  terminus.  The  Company  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  thus  protected  by  the  guardian  spirit  and 
mighty  mgis  of  the  Commonwealth,  whose  highest  interests  indeed 
are  interwoven  with  its  success,  will,  as  true  patriots  and  good  citi¬ 
zens,  press  on  the  work  to  a  speedy  and  glorious  completion,  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  clamor  raised  out  of  the  State ,  and  echoed  by  a  very 
few  persons,  almost  the  smallest  possible  minority,  within  it. 

But  the  Pennsylvania  road  is,  in  all  respects,  preferable  as  a  tho¬ 
roughfare  to  its  Maryland  rival.  The  distance  is  against  Baltimore, 
and  in  favor  of  the  route  to  Philadelphia.  The  gradients;  however, 
make  the  principal  difference ;  a  difference  not  only  important  in  regard 
to  the  motive  power  to  be  employed,  but  the  speed  of  the  transit.  On 
the  Baltimore  route  the  grades  exceed  SO  feet,  but  in  Pennsylvania 
they  do  not  transcend  45  feet,  making  an  aggregate  difference,  in 
the  equation  of  distances  between  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  or 
Baltimore,  of  many  miles  in  favor  of  Philadelphia.  As  Baltimore 
lies  nearly  one  hundred  miles  out  of  the  direct  track  of  eastern  and 
western  travel,  a  road  from  her  borders  would  not  so  well  subserve 
the  purposes  of  the  eastern  and  western  public.  The  natural  flow  of 
the  commercial  tide,  is  directly  from  New  York  through  Philadelphia 
to  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg. 

With  the  proposed  railway  through  Pennsylvania,  the  city  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  may  defy  northern  and  southern  competition.  She  and  the 
Commonwealth  are  so  favorably  placed  by  nature  that,  with  due  im¬ 
provement,  all  the  enterprise  of  New  York  and  Boston  for  the  lake 
trade,  and  all  the  ambitious  aims  of  Baltimore  to  reach  the  Ohio,  at 
a  point  below  Pittsburg,  will  be  unavailing.  Our  contiguity  to  the 
Ohio  and  greater  vicinity  to  the  Lakes;  the  command  which  these 
give  to  all  the  avenues  of  western  trade  ;  the  greater  proximity  of 
Philadelphia  than  Baltimore  to  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston  ; 
and,  finally  the  size  and  importance  of  Philadelphia  as  the  second 
city  in  the  Union,  will  secure  to  this  road  an  indisputable  superiority. 

When  the  fervor  of  the  moment  shall  have  subsided,  and  the  cool¬ 
ness  of  reason  taken  the  place  of  temporary  excitement,  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  our  brethren  of  Pittsburg  to  see,  in  the  Pennsylvania  road,  such 
strong  motives  of  preference  over  its  Baltimore  rival,  as  to  induce  them 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  its  completion.  The  grounds  of  preference  are 
too  strong  for  resistance; — they  address  themselves  as  well  to  selfish  in¬ 
terest  as  to  lofty  patriotism.  The  Baltimore  road  has  been  18  years  in 
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reaching  its  terminus  at  Cumberland,  and  from  the  absence  of  means 
as  well  as  the  physical  impediments  in  its  way,  20  years  more  may 
elapse  before  it  will  attain  the  Ohio.  The  Pennsylvania  road,  which 
is  sustained  by  larger  capital,  will  be  prosecuted  with  greater  vigor. 
It  offers  to  them  the  opportunity  of  a  shorter  and  better  route,  over  the 
soil  of  their  own  State,  to  the  Atlantic;  ameans  of  immediate  commerce 
with  a  point  100  miles  nearer  to  New  York  than  they  would  be  at  Bal¬ 
timore  ;  and  access  to  a  better  market  in  their  own  metropolis.  Bet¬ 
ter  motives  to  favor  in  the  abstract,  or  weightier  reasons  to  preference 
in  the  comparison,  need  not  be  given ;  unless,  indeed,  that  the  in- 

I  creased  facilities  of  intercourse,  between  different  portions  of  the  State, 
will  tend  to  cement  all  its  parts  more  closely  together,  and  by  tighten¬ 
ing  the  bonds  of  a  common  allegiance  give  strength  to  the  arch  of 
the  Keystone  Commonwealth. 

With  the  advantages  of  such  a  communication,  the  practicability 
of  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  fully  ascertained,  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  urgency  of  the  crisis  demands  its  vigorous  and  speedy 
construction?  Delay  must  be  deeply  prejudicial, if  not  almost  ruinous 
to  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania.  From  the  activity  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  on  the  north,  we  enjoy  but  about  one-fifth  of  that  commerce  which 
is  ours  by  nature  and  by  inheritance.  Let  the  Baltimore  road  once 
have  its  terminus  at  Pittsburg,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  the  accessions  from  the  Lakes,  which  eastern  activity  has 
spared,  will  be  tributary  to  that  metropolis.  What  in  this  state  of 
things,  with  an  insufficient  competitor  in  our  public  works,  would  be 
the  condition  of  the  Commonwealth?  Her  arms  pinioned  by  the 
iron  gripe  of  her  sisters,  she  would  be  helpless  in  her  strength. 
Each  convulsive  struggle  for  freedom  would  only  rivet  or  multiply 
her  fetters.  The  public  debt  would  be  unpaid,  our  abounding  and 
valuable  minerals  would  be  owned  by  the  residents  of  other  States, 
business  would  stagnate,  the  value  of  real  estate  decline,  active 
capital  would  be  exiled,  and  the  vital  juices  of  physical  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  if  not  dried  up,  would  be  drained  for  the  benefit  of  her 
confederates.  The  millions  expended  for  her  benefit  and  that  of  her 
metropolis,  are  thus  made  to  minister  to  their  ruin.  Philadelphia,  the 
brightest  jewel  in  the  civic  diadem  of  the  new  world,  enriched  with 
those  institutions  of  learning  and  goodness  which  delight  the  sage  and 
the  philanthropist,  and  those  arts  which  gratify  the  taste  while  they 
minister  to  genius; — that  home  of  science  hitherto  fostered  by  genial 
and  kindly  wealth, — would  feel  throughout  her  vigorous  and  elastic 
members  that  decadence  which  portends  a  final  syncope  and  prostra- 
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tion.  The  departure  of  trade  and  the  retirement  of  capital,  would 
be  followed  by  the  miseries  of  a  blasted  credit  and  a  certain  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  The  Genius  of  History,  in  tracing  the  cause  and  recording 
the  story  of  our  decline,  would  inscribe  upon  his  luminous  page,  as  a 
beacon  for  other  States  and  future  times,  the  melancholy  and  deplo¬ 
rable  fact,  that  Pennsylvania,  the  most  favored  spot  of  the  United 
States  for  position  and  inexhaustible  wealth,  blindly  confident  of  her 
own  resources  and  unmindful  of  the  aims  of  her  neighbors,  was  un¬ 
true  to  herself !  No  one  can  take  a  full  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  commerce  of  Pennsylvania  without  seeing,  in  the  present  and 
prospective  state  of  surrounding  improvements,  that  the  construction 
or  non-construction  of  the  proposed  railway,  involves  the  question 
of  commercial  life  or  death  to  the  city  and  the  Commonwealth ! 

While  the  neglect  to  undertake  and  execute  this  work  is  big  with 
calamity  to  the  peculiar  interests  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania, 
its  immediate  completion  is  fraught  with  signal  and  permanent  bless¬ 
ings.  We  have  referred  to  the  striking  locality  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
the  link  which  can  bind  together  by  the  nearest  tie,  the  opposite  ends 
of  our  expanded  country.  It  opens  to  her  those  grand  highways  of 
nature  which  penetrate  the  finest  regions  of  the  globe,  and  connects 
her  with  those  inland  seas,  which,  while  navigable  for  vessels  of  the 
largest  class,  water  an  expanse  of  shore  40,000  miles  in  extent,  and 
of  surpassing  fertility.  The  laying  of  this  road  will  make  available 
to  her,  in  the  highest  degree,  these  peculiar  advantages;  and  whiie 
joining,  in  the  bonds  of  a  closer  brotherhood,  the  widely  separated  dis¬ 
tricts  of  our  political  family,  it  will  benefit  commerce  in  the  east  and 
the  west,  and  knit  together  the  extensive  region  from  Bangor  to  New 
Orleans,  from  the  shores  of  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  to  the  wide 
margins  of  the  mighty  Lakes,  to  the  Missouri,  the  Red,  and  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  rivers  and  their  diverging  tributaries.  But  before  drawing  a 
picture  which,  at  present,  might  be  deemed  rather  fanciful  than  so¬ 
ber,  let  us  examine  the  effect  which  a  portion  of  this  trade,  naturally 
at  our  doors,  and  by  artificial  aid  perfectly  within  our  control,  has  ac¬ 
tually  produced  upon  New  York  and  Boston. 

Philadelphia  once  possessed  the  largest  portion  of  the  western  trade, 
by  means  of  her  priority  in  the  construction  of  excellent  turnpikes. 
The  capital  which  this  trade  contributed  to  amass  and  diffuse,  enabled 
her  to  carry  on  a  golden  commerce  with  China,  India  and  different 
parts  of  Europe.  Though  the  youngest  and  probably  the  most  re¬ 
mote  from  the  ocean  of  the  cities  of  the  sea-board,  Philadelphia 
was,  at  this  period,  the  wealthiest  and  largest  city  in  the  Union, 
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But  the  opening  of  the  great  canal  in  New  York,  which,  in  the  year 
1825,  united  her  metropolis  with  Lake  Erie,  diverted  to  her  that  trade 
which  had  before  centred  in  Philadelphia.  This  diversion  carried 
with  it  the  riches  which  have  given  to  New  York  her  maritime  ascen¬ 
dency, — an  ascendency  which,  her  favorable  position  for  commerce, 
had  been,  without  it,  unable  to  secure.  In  order  to  regain  what  she 
had  lost,  Pennsylvania  commenced  her  great  system  of  canal  improve¬ 
ments,  but  owing  either  to  the  unhappy  departure  from  this  system 
in  her  main  line,  or  the  not  adopting  a  continuous  railway,  added  to 
the  superior  facilities  presented  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  New  York 
has  successfully  resisted  the  attempt.  From  the  opening  of  the  Erie 
canal  in  1825  to  the  year  1S41,  New  York  enjoyed  this  commerce  as 
the  fruit  of  her  enterprise,  without  competition,  except  from  the  turn¬ 
pikes,  and  then  the  lines  (by  alternate  canal  and  railway,)  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  In  the  year  1841,  owing  to  a  hasty,  if  not  an  improvident 
grant  of  a  right  of  way  into  the  heart  of  New  York,  Boston  connected 
herself  with  Albany  by  the  Western  railroad.  Since  that  period,  short 
as  it  is,  Boston  has  increased  in  a  ratio  beyond  any  former  period 
of  her  history,  and  New  York,  curtailed  in  the  monopoly  of  the  west¬ 
ern  trade,  has  sensibly  declined.  That  great  city  will  doubtless  re¬ 
trieve,  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  railway,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
trade  which  now  passes  to  Boston,  until  the  completion  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  railroad,  which  will  intercept  in  its  passage,  and  carry  off  the 
largest  portion  from  both. 

If  we  observe  the  effects  of  this  trade  upon  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Boston,  we  shall  be  able  to  perceive  its  importance,  and  calculate 
its  probable  influence  upon  Philadelphia.  In  the  year  1S16,  the  value 
of  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  city  of  New  York,  has  been  care¬ 
fully  ascertained  to  amount  to  82  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  year 
1825,  a  period  of  nine  years,  it  had  risen  no  higher  than  to  about  100 
millions,  being  an  average  increase  of  only  2\  per  cent,  per  annum. 
But  in  the  latter  year,  which  is  the  epoch  of  her  communication  with 
Lake  Erie,  her  wealth  and  population  began  rapidly  to  augment.  In 
ten  years  afterwards,  her  population  was  nearly  doubled,  and  the 
value  of  her  real  and  personal  estate  had  swelled  from  100  millions 
to  218  millions  of  dollars ,  being  an  increase  of  11  per  cent,  per  an¬ 
num!  From  1S35  to  1S41,  her  aggregate  capital  continued  to  ad¬ 
vance,  notwithstanding  the  losses  incident  to  a  most  destructive  con¬ 
flagration,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  monetary  crisis  which 
overwhelmed  our  own  community  with  effects,  which  were  felt  over 
the  American  union.  The  rate  of  increase,  even  during  this  eventful 
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period,  made  a  total  average  advance  in  capital  of  9§  per  cent,  per 
annum,  from  the  year  1825.  Since  the  era  of  1841,  when  her  career 
was  arrested  by  a  connexion  of  the  Boston  railway  with  Albany,  we 
have  to  record  her  retrogression  and  decline.  Her  population  has 
advanced  only  li  per  cent.,  and  her  wealth  has  been  actually  di¬ 
minished  Is  per  cent,  in  every  year! 

•  But  in  the  proportion  .that  New  York  has  receded  since  the  year 
1841,  Boston  has  advanced.  It  was  in  that  year,  she  began  to  con¬ 
vey,  on  her  railroad,  away  from  expecting  and  disappointed  New 
York,  the  merchandise  and  passengers  which  the  trains  of  the  latter 
had  brought,  on  her  own  road,  over  her  own  territory,  from  Lake 
Erie!  The  majestic  Hudson,  though  leading  to  New  York,  when 
coupled  with  the  inconvenience  of  a  transhipment,  offered  a  feeble 
competition  to  the  rapidity  of  a  railway,  though  leading  to  Boston. 

The  effect  upon  Boston  has  been  most  remarkable.  In  the  four 
years  intervening  from  1841  to  1845,  her  population  has  increased 
from  93,000  to  115,000,  and  the  value  of  her  real  and  personal  estate, 
within  the  same  period,  from  $9S, 000, 000  to  $135,000,000,  being  an 
augmentation  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  since  the  completion  of  her 
enterprise.  When  this  growth  is  compared  with  her  prior  history  as 
the  oldest  city  on  the  Atlantic,  we  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  her  as¬ 
tonishing  progress  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  soil  ungenial  almost 
to  sterility. 

While  these  facts  demonstrate  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Atlantic 
cities  is  advanced  in  proportion  to  their  participation  in  the  trade  of 
the  interior  and  the  West,  they  teach  us  the  lesson  how  the  brightest 
hopes  may  be  dimmed,  and  the  highest  success  retarded.  New  York, 
confident  in  her  resources  and  strength,  did  not  deign  to  regard  di¬ 
minutive  Boston  with  jealousy  or  fear.  She  admitted  a  railway  con¬ 
nexion  with  Boston  at  Albany,  and  how  humiliating  the  consequences 
to  herself!  Boston,  warmed  from  the  great  focus  of  New  York  trade 
at  Albany,  has  started  up  and  grown  beyond  all  former  example,  and 
New  York  is  actually  on  the  decline  !  Nor  is  this  a  temporary  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  present  day,  but  one  the  value  of  which,  unless  coun¬ 
teracted  by  other  lines  of  improvement,  must  increase  with  increas¬ 
ing  years,  to  the  permanent  loss  of  the  one,  and  the  untold  benefit  of 
the  other  !  Let  Pennsylvania  take  council  from  this  example,  of  the 
sure  effects  of  a  Baltimore  road  within  her  confines  at  Pittsburg, 
where  drinking  at  the  very  fountains  of  our  trade,  she  would  possess 
greater  power  of  mischief  to  Philadelphia  than  Boston  has  inflicted 
upon  New  York,  with  her  railroad  at  Albany. — In  this  connexion  we 
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may  refer  to  the  concession  of  the  right  by  Pennsylvania  to  Mary¬ 
land,  to  make  the  Tide-Water  Canal  for  the  special  benefit  of  her 
metropolis.  Such  a  privilege  was  condemned  in  Philadelphia  as  un¬ 
wise  and  unjust,  less  because  the  Canal  would  connect  with  the  Che¬ 
sapeake  bay  than  because  the  original  project  was  to  extend  it,  with 
or  without  that  debouche ,  directly  to  Baltimore.  The  injury  of  such 
a  measure  upon  the  interests  of  Philadelphia  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
Its  consummation  has  been  prevented  only  by  accidental  causes  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Company,  whose  work  now  terminates  at  Havre  de 
Grace.  With  the  improvident  and  absurd  disadvantage  of  having 
the  Canal,  which  was  intended  to  drain  the  works  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  has  not  Philadelphia  ade¬ 
quate  ground  for  the  worst  apprehensions  in  the  future  ?  Let  that 
enterprise  be  resumed  from  the  point  of  Havre  de  Grace  to  Baltimore, 
— a  point  79  miles  from  Philadelphia  by  way  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal,  and  35  miles  only  in  a  direct  line  to  Baltimore, — ■ 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Philadelphia  opposition  will  be  but  too  abun¬ 
dantly  apparent. 

But  a  central  railway  through  Pennsylvania  to  Pittsburg,  will  secure 
to  Philadelphia  a  richer  prosperity  and  a  wider  scope  of  benefits  than 
the  Western  traffic  has  conferred  upon  New  York  and  Boston.  These 
cities  have  a  distant  access  to  the  Lakes  alone,  and  no  connexion  with 
the  mighty  rivers  of  the  West,  or  the  artificial  works  from  which 
this  Lake  trade  is  chiefly  supplied .  The  rivers  and  canais  of  the 
Western  valley  which  contribute  so  largely  to  make  up  what  is  called 
the  Lake  trade,  are  rendered  as  well  as  the  Lakes  themselves  direct 
tributaries  to  Philadelphia.  The  railway  now  in  progress  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  Sandusky,  holds  out  to  our  enterprising  friends  of  New 
York  and  Boston,  the  deceptive  promise  of  the  Ohio  trade.  That  this 
is  illusory,  no  one  can  doubt  with  a  prolongation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
road  branching  to  Cleaveland,  and  extended  in  a  westerly  direction 
from  its  terminus  at  Pittsburg.  The  greater  proximity  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  the  speed  and  facility  of  the  transit  hither,  will  determine 
the  commerce  in  this  direction,  in  preference  to  transhipment  on  the 
Lake  and  the  uncertainty  and  the  dangers  of  its  navigation.  The 
relative  grades  and  distances  from  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  to  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  New  York  and  Boston  are  represented  in  the  following 
statement : 
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From  Cleveland. 

.  Miles.  Max.  grade  per  mile. 

To  Boston,  via  the  Buffalo,  Albany  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  railways,  -  -  -  731  80  feet. 

To  New  York,  via  New  York  and  Erie  Rail¬ 
road,  -----  640  60  feet. 

To  Philadelphia,  via  Pittsburg,  -  -  465  45  feet. 

From  Cincinnati . 

Miles.  Max.  grade  per  mile. 

To  Boston, 

Via  Columbus  to  Cleveland,  260 

From  Cleveland  to  Boston,  as  above,  731 

-  991  80  feet. 

To  New  York, 

Via  Columbus  and  Cleveland,  260 

From  Cleveland, via  New  York  and  Erie 

Railroad,  -  -  640  900  60  feet. 

To  Philadelphia, 

Via  Columbus,  115  miles, thence  to  Pitts¬ 
burg  200,  -  315 

From  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia,  -  336 

-  651  45  feet. 

It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  Boston  is  266  miles  further 
from  Cleveland  and  340  miles  further  from  Cincinnati  than  Phila¬ 
delphia,  according  to  measured  distances.  But  the  difference  in  gra¬ 
dients  would  greatly  increase  the  equated  distance.  Thus  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  Boston  to  Cleveland  is  equal,  on  a  level  road,  to  1005 
miles,  and  to  Philadelphia  625  miles,  making  a  difference  in  favor  of 
the  Philadelphia  route  of  380  miles.  A  traveller,  according  to  this 
computation,  which  may  be  relied  upon  as  accurate,  starting  from 
Cleveland  for  Boston,  would,  in  adopting  the  route  through  Phila¬ 
delphia,  reach  his  destination  more  quickly,  save  80  miles  in  distance, 
and  have  the  advantage  of  stopping,  on  his  way,  at  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  The  trader  whose  merchandize  at  Cleveland  is  destined 
to  a  point  on  the  Atlantic,  is  invited  to  Philadelphia  in  preference  to 
Boston,  by  the  inducements  of  a  market  more  readily  approached,  and 
nearer  by  380  miles.  Similar  reasoning  applies  to  New  York,  except 
that  the  measured  distances  in  favor  of  the  Philadelphia  road  are  175 
miles  to  Cleveland  and  249  miles  to  Cincinnati.  Such  are  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  proposed  railway  over  existing  and  projected  enterprises, 
without  taking  into  view  the  cessation  of  Lake  navigation  eastward 
of  Cleveland  for  several,  say  four  or  five  months,  of  the  year. 

When  we  take  into  the  account  the  attractions  of  Philadelphia  as  a 
place  of  business,  being  second  only  in  consequence  and  numbers  to 
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New  York,  the  preponderance  in  favor  of  this  road  must  be  decisive  of 
the  question  of  preference.  Soon  after  its  completion,  this  city  would 
not  only  be  unsurpassed,  but  stand  without  a  rival  in  the  United  States, 
as  a  mart  for  western  produce.  Looking  to  the  history  ofNew\orkand 
Boston,  before  referred  to,  the  capital  of  Philadelphia  would  no  doubt 
be  doubled  in  less  than  ten  years,  and  the  population  would  increase  in 
a  ratio  only  comparable  to  the  golden  age  of  the  colony  under  Penn. 
Its  effects  would  be  seen  in  the  increase  of  buildings,  in  the  improved 
value  and  productiveness  of  real  estate,  in  the  growth  of  manufactures, 
in  the  cheerful  hum  of  successful  activity,  in  the  full  occupation  of  all 
the  departments  of  labor.  The  influence  of  these  would  soon  be  ex¬ 
hibited  on  the  long  line  of  the  Delaware,  where  domestic  capital  in  union 
with  the  quick  discernments  of  foreign  commerce,  would  restore  to 
our  wharves  the  ships  of  India  and  China,  and  bring  periodical  steamei  s 
from  one  or  more  of  the  prominent  ports  of  Europe.  The  maiitima 
situations  of  New  York  and  Boston,  will  be  unable  to  retain  the  un¬ 
disputed  monopoly  of  that  intercourse  which  Philadelphia,  though 
a  younger  sister,  once  so  fully  enjoyed.  So  lately  as  25  years  ago,  she 
felt  no  inconvenience  from  her  situation  on  the  Delaware,  not  were 
New  York  and  Boston  at  that  time  able  to  compete  with  her,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  boasted  superiority  of  their  harbors.  Philadelphia  is 
1  nearer  to  the  sea  than  London  or  Paris.  The  channel  of  the  Delaware 
is  suited  for  ships  of  the  largest  class,  and  so  much  broader  and  deeper 
than  the  Thames  at  London  or  the  Seine  at  Paris,  as  to  bear  a  com¬ 
merce  equal  to  both  united.  Havre  and  Liverpool,  though  seated 
nearer  to  the  ocean,  can  never  rival  in  importance  the  grand  cities  of 
Paris  and  London.  No;  the  temporary  decline  of  the  foreign  com¬ 
merce  of  Philadelphia,  is  owing  not  to  her  position  on  the  Delaware, 
for  that  formed  the  best  recommendation  of  her  poit  in  the  palmy 
days  of  her  trans-atlantic  connexions,  but  to  the  diversion  of  her  in¬ 
ternal  trade,  and  along  with  it,  the  loss  of  many  enterprising  men 
who  constituted  the  pillars  of  her  municipal  edifice.  In  the  year 
1824,  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  debt  of  the  United  States,  then 
amounting  to  ninety  millions  of  dollars,  was  owned  in  Philadelphia. 
East  Indiamen  unloaded  their  rich  cargoes  at  this  port,  and  it  was  not 
until  more  recent  times,  that  New  York  could  offer  herselt  as  a  mart 
for  the  distribution  and  sale  of  their  precious  commodities.  In  the 
year  1825,  “  the  artificial  river”  from  New  York  to  Erie  was  opened, 
and  the  sad  consequences  of  that  great  work  to  Philadelphia,  in  the 
abstraction  of  her  western  trade,  are  seen  in  the  total  privation  of 
i  the  India,  China  and  French  commerce. 
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New  York  and  Boston  derive  annually  from  their  connexion  with 
the  Lakes,  a  revenue  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  If  we  add  to  the 
income  brought  immediately  from  this  source,  that  share  of  the  im¬ 
mense  foreign  trade  whose  vitality  is  clearly  traceable  to  it,  we 
may  be  able  to  appreciate,  if  not  to  compute,  the  degree  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  importance.  The  Lake  trade,  the  annual  value  of  which, 
now  estimated  at  100  millions  of  dollars,  and  destined  to  advance  be¬ 
yond  any  known  standard  of  comparison,  has  hitherto  wanted  the  in¬ 
ducements  such  as  are  here  presented,  to  visit,  in  sufficient  quantities, 
the  eastern  cities  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  benefits  of  the  Western  trade  enjoyed  by  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  are  derived  from  the  Lakes  alone ,  and  under  the  disadvantages  of 
comparative  distance  and  a  cessation  in  winter.  Philadelphia,  not 
confined  to  the  Lakes,  and  without  these  drawbacks,  sweeps  the  entire 
west,  and  placed  in  a  position  not  only  of  greater  proximity  than  her 
rivals,  but  in  a  direct  line  between  them  and  the  trade  they  are 
emulous  to  appropriate.  Who  then  can  doubt  that  a  commerce  thus 
offering  itself  from  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  Lakes  to  Philadel-  j 
phia,  will  be  enlarged  by  the  inducements  of  a  good  market,  a  short¬ 
ened  distance,  a  speedy  and  unexpensive  transit?  Who  can  doubt  the 
public  necessity  of  a  railroad  which  proposes  to  knit  together  two  di¬ 
visions  of  a  country,  in  which  the  spirit  of  an  adventurous  commerce  is 
shared  by  20  millions  of  people,  the  half  of  whom  are  in  one  division, 
and  the  half  in  the  other  ? 

The  effects  here  ascribed  to  the  proposed  railway  may,  from  their 
natural  and  unalloyed  magnificence,  outrun  the  anticipations  of  cooler 
judgments.  But  after  looking  at  the  actual  experience  of  remoter 
places,  and  the  native  superiority  of  our  own,  and  considering  both 
with  reference  to  the  simple  and  fundamental  laws  of  trade,  we  have 
come  soberly  to  the  conclusions  we  have  expressed,  and  if  expressed 
with  earnestness,  it  is  only  because  our  convictions  of  their  importance 
and  truth  are  strong  and  unfaltering.  The  fathers  of  our  improve¬ 
ments  in  Pennsylvania  were  impressed  with  similar  views,  and  gave 
utterance  to  them  in  as  cogent  language.  Mr.  Samuel  Breck,  who 
was  associated  in  the  legislature  with  Dr.  Williaim  Lehman,  Judge 
Burnside,  and  other  pioneers  of  Pennsylvania  improvements,  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  to  prove  that  the  fate  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  her  prosperity  or  decline,  was  indissolubly  interwoven  with  the 
loss  or  acquisition  of  the  western  trade.  Mr.  Breck  predicts,  in  the 
struggle  for  it,  between  her  and  her  neighbors,  that  if  she  fail  from 
supineness  or  indiscretion,  she  will  dwindle  into  comparative  in- 
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significance  and  poverty !  While  on  the  other  hand,  he  points  with 
great  confidence  to  the  high  destiny  to  which  she  is  called.  “It  is  a 
trade,”  he  observes, “which  geographically  belongs  to  Philadelphia, 
and  she  has  only  to  will  it  in  order  to  have  it.  It  is  a  trade  bound¬ 
less  in  extent  and  in  future  riches,  and  calculated,  if  properly  cherished, 
to  raise  our  city  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  commercial  grandeur;— to  the 
very  first  rank  among  those  which  have  distinguished  themselves  as 
conspicuous  marts;  it  is  calculated  to  stretch  her limits’even  to  the  size 
of  London,  Canton,  Calcutta,  nay  beyond  that  of  any  emporium  on 
the  globe. ”  [^Sketch  of  the  internal  improvements,  &c.,  b^  Samuel 
Breck,  (Philada.  1818)  page  29.]  Such  sentiments  were  enforced  by 
Mr.  Breck  and  other  writers  of  that  day  and  earlier, — among  whom, 
Mr.Wm.  J.  Duane  should  be  honorably  mentioned,* — with  great  saga¬ 
city  and  power.  It  was  to  the  influence  of  such  large  and  masterly 
views,  that  the  De  Witts  and  Eddys  of  New  York  were  excited  to 
their  grand  undertaking,  the  New  York  and  Erie  canal.  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  followed  the  example,  but  by  the  mistakes  she  committed  in  the 
construction  of  the  main  line  of  her  central  improvements,  she  has 
missed  a  large  portion  of  its  expected  benefits.  She  wanted  and  still 
is  in  want  of  a  short  route,  for  the  cheap  and  quick  transmission  of 
passengers  and  merchandise  to  and  from  Pittsburg,  without  change  or 
transhipment,  and  available  in  the  winter  as  well  as  in  the  summer. 
In  omitting  to  do  this,  she  failed  to  reap  the  fruits  of  a  golden  op¬ 
portunity  to  appropriate  the  whole  trade  of  the  West ;  and  if  she  suf¬ 
fer  the  present  crisis  to  pass  without  improvement,  the  valuable  mo¬ 
ment  may  never  be  retrieved,  nor  the  mischiefs  of  its  loss  repaired. 

In  the  competitions  for  portage  and  travel  the  genius  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  no  less  than  the  necessities  of  an  expanded  surface,  demands 
the  speed  and  facilities  of  a  railway.  Inland  communications  by  wa¬ 
ter,  and  dependance  upon  water  supply  or  conveyance,  though  highly 
useful  in  themselves,  are  subject  to  too  many  contingencies  and 
interruptions  for  permanent  and  exclusive  reliance.  So  impress¬ 
ed  were  the  far-seeing  and  sagacious  men  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
this  truth,  that  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1812,  a  member  of  its 
legislature,  now  a  distinguished  member  of  its  supreme  judiciary,  pro¬ 
cured  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  propriety 
of  connecting  Philadelphia  with  Pittsburg,  by  a  continuous  railway! 
What  results  would  have  followed  the  accomplishment  of  such  an 
undertaking  to  Pennsylvania,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  positive 

*Mr.  Duane’s  valuable  pamphlet  preceded  that  of  Mr.  Breck.  It  was  published 
in  1310. 
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consequences  to  Boston,  in  four  years,  from  a  participation  with  New 

York  in  one  division  of  the  extended  commerce  of  the  west.  Though 

• 

touched  only,  in  small  part,  with  the  extreme  point  of  her  finger,  Bos¬ 
ton  experiences  by  the  simple  operation  of  contact,  an  alchemical  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  trade,  scarcely  less  marvellous  in  its  virtue  than  the  trans¬ 
mutations  which  were  ascribed  to  the  touch  of  Midas  ! 

Having  now  disposed  of  those  considerations  beyond  Pennsylvania 
which  this  discussion  involves,  it  is  proper  to  treat  of  Pennsylvania 
itself,  in  order  to  see  how  the  region  embraced  by  the  route  may  re¬ 
ceive  and  impart  its  benefits.  Of  all  the  States  in  this  Union  Penn¬ 
sylvania  possesses,  within  her  limits,  the  most  abundant  and  uncounted 
wealth  ;  and  yet  the  opulence  of  no  portion  of  our  confederacy  is  so 
inadequately  expressed  in  her  table  of  exports.  Though  her  agricul¬ 
tural  district  is  diminutive  compared  with  Ohio,  New  York  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  the  persons  employed  in  husbandry  are  fewer  in  number 
by  one-third  than  in  either  of  these  States,  yet  owing  to  greater  ferti¬ 
lity  or  better  tillage,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  article  of  wheat,  exceeds 
them  all  except  the  state  of  Ohio.  Her  annual  production  of  this  com¬ 
modity,  varies  from  15,000,000  to  16,000,000  of  bushels.  A  railroad 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  must  either  pass  directly  through  or 
touch,  by  lateral  connections,  that  beautiful  expanse  of  country  which 
is  blessed  by  its  most  bountiful  soil,  and  a  race  of  the  best  farmers  in 
the  United  States.  Such  a  convenience  will  be  the  means  of  enrich¬ 
ing  a  most  useful  class  of  society,  and  by  multiplying  the  inducements 
to  honorable  assiduity  and  the  highest  tillage,  contribute,  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree,  to  the  public  weal. 

But  it  is  the  profusion  of  the  coal  and  iron  of  Pennsylvania,  lying 
in  convenient  proximity  to  each  other,  which  constitute  the  chief  ele¬ 
ments  of  her  wealth.  It  is,  perhaps,  less  owing  to  the  maritime  po¬ 
sition  of  England  than  the  possession  of  these  two  minerals,  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  an  opulence  greater,  perhaps,  than  that  of  all 
Europe  beside.  These,  the  great  sources  of  British  prosperity  as  well 
as  dominion,  gave  impulse  to  the  practical  arts,  secured  success  to  all 
the  departments  of  ingenious  manufacture,  and  laid  the  base  of  that 
Corinthian  capital  of  extended  commerce,  elegance,  refinement  and 
luxury  unknown  to  modern  times.  From  the  anthracite  regions  alone 
the  coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania  has  increased,  in  twenty  years,  from 
365  tons  to  2,000,000  of  tons  per  annum.  Since  the  year  1S43  it 
has  increased  above  700,000  tons.  In  the  bituminous  coal  fields,  the 
trade  is  said  to  be  of  greater  extent  than  the  commerce  in  anthracite. 
Who  can  calculate  the  magnitude  of  this  trade,  the  greater  part  of  which. 
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over  the  United  States,  is  supplied  from  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  ? 
The  exports  of  England  and  Wales,  whose  coals  are  neither  so  valuable 
nor  abundant  as  those  of  Pennsylvania,  are  computed  at  30,000,000 
of  tons  per  annum.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed,  from  the  ratio  of  in¬ 
crease,  in  the  original  coal  districts,  and  from  discoveries  which  com¬ 
petent  explorations  so  frequently  elicit,  that  in  ten  years  the  exports 
of  Pennsylvania  will  exceed  those  of  England  and  Wales.  The  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  iron  in  Pennsylvania  is  well  known  to  be  of  great  extent 
and  immense  variety.  But  without  entering  into  further  detail,  let 
us  look  at  her  capital,  compared  with  the  so  called  Empire  State  of 
New  York,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  future  relative  resources. 
According  to  Burk’s  Atlas  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  work  of  cha¬ 
racter  as  well  as  authority,  the  entire  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  in 
that  commonwealth,  in  the  year  1839,  was  computed  at  $662,000,000. 
All,  or  nearly  all  of  this  capital,  is  brought  into  active  and  energetic 
employment.  From  estimates  made  from  the  returns  of  the  marshals 
in  taking  the  U.  S.  census  of  1840,  and  of  the  county  commissioners,* 
it  is  ascertained  that  the  total  value  of  real  estate  in  Pennsylvania  is 
$1,400,000,000,  and  the  value  of  personal  property  is  $700,000,000, 
making  an  aggregate  capital  ol  $2,100,000,000 — being  more  than 
three-fold  the  aggregate  capital  of  New  York.  By  means  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  railway  and  the  connexions  which  would  be  formed  along  its 
whole  line,  this  immense  wealth,  of  which  large  portions  lie  dormant 
from  the  want  of  communications  to  an  available  market,  would  be 
quickened  into  life,  and  diffuse  its  generous  and  vivifying  blessings  on 
the  State  at  large,  and  by  the  process  of  an  active  circulation,  greatly 
enhance  its  present  value. 

Such  being  the  resources  of  the  State,  the  unappreciated  wealth 
of  every  jfart  only  vieing,  by  its  uncounted  magnitude,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  its  general  situation  for  trade,  can  the  importance  of  a 
thoroughfare  be  doubted  which  is  to  bring  in  contact  every  portion 
of  its  territory,  not  only  with  each  other,  but  the  whole  with  the  At* 
lantic  coast,  and  that  exuberant  and  extensive  country  watered  by  the 
Lakes,  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  ? 

But  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  Pittsburg,  the  western  terminus 
of  the  road,  and  see  whether  there  and  beyond  it,  the  prospect  is  al¬ 
luring  enough  to  justify  the  undertaking.  Pittsburg  stands  at  the 

*  See  the  details  of  these  estimates  in  2  vol.  U.  S.  Almanac,  pp.  230-1,  (1844,) 
edited  by  John  Downes  and  Freeman  Hunt,  names  which  have  aided  in  giving1 
to  the  work  a  high  character  for  its  scientific  calculations,  and  for  the  accuracy  of 
its  statistics. 
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head  of  the  river  Ohio,  which  is  one  thousand  miles  in  length.  This 
great  highway  of  the  west  pours  its  volume  of  water,  increased  by 
extensive  and  navigable  tributaries,  into  the  Mississippi,  which,  after 
coursing  an  equal  distance,  and  receiving  the  tribute  of  numerous 
streams,  flowing  from  regions  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  empties  its 
mighty  flood  into  the  G  ulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  through  these  arteries 
which  supply  the  gigantic  system  of  the  west  with  life  and  vigor,  that 
Pennsylvania  will  transmit  her  valuable  commodities,  and  receive  in 
return  the  diversified  products  with  which  this  bountiful  region  over¬ 
flows.  Pittsburg  commands  not  only  the  commerce  of  the  Ohio,  by 
standing  at  its  head,  but  is  placed  between  the  two  noble  streams  by 
whose  confluence  it  is  formed.  These  fine  rivers  branch  out  like  two 
vast  arms,  in  a  northern  and  southerly  direction,  and  after  visiting 
opposite  and  fertile  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  them  enters  into 
the  neighboring  State  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  loses  itself  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

But  Pittsburg  has  not  only  beneficent  nature  to  pile  into  her  lap  the 
riches  of  the  most  teeming  and  opulent  region  of  the  globe,  but  art 
has  been  busy,  and  is  yet  actively  engaged,  in  opening  to  her  new 
sources  of  trade  and  additional  avenues  of  commerce.  Already  con¬ 
nected  by  the  Erie  and  Cross-cut  canals  with  the  Lakes  at  Erie  and 
Cleveland,  whence  she  communicates  with  Buffalo,  Sandusky,  De¬ 
troit,  Milwaukie,  Chicago  and  Michigan,  she  has  commenced  with  all 
a  profitable  and  increasing  traffic.  The  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  al¬ 
ways  important,  is  believed,  on  the  most  satisfactory  grounds,  to  be 
capable  of  great  improvement,  and  of  being  made  a  certain  thorough¬ 
fare,  at  all  seasons,  when  not  obstructed  by  ice.  At  the  instance  of 
the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  at 
its  present  session,  has  introduced  into  its  River  and  Harbor  bill  an 
appropriation  of  $80,000  for  surveys,  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  and 
expense  of  a  slackwater  navigation  from  Pittsburgh  to  Louisville, 
upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  which  is  so  entirely  successful  on  the  Mo- 
nongahela  river  in  Pennsylvania. 

But  joined  as  Pittsburg  now  is  with  the  great  Lakes  and  the  en¬ 
tire  west,  by  water,  she  looks  forward  with  certainty  to  a  connexion 
with  both  by  railroad.  From  Cincinnati  to  Zenia,  in  Ohio,  a  railway 
is  in  operation,  and  from  that  point  to  Columbus  it  will  soon  be  com¬ 
pleted.  This  road  is  to  be  continued  east  from  Columbus  to  Beaver 
or  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  a  part  of  the  design  which  will  not  be  of 
difficult  execution.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  discover  the  directness 
of  the  route  from  St.  Louis  to  Columbus,  an  advantage  of  which  the 
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latter  enterprising  community  intend  to  avail  themselves  by  a  con¬ 
necting  railway.  These  works  accomplished,  the  line  of  travel  will 
be  unbroken  from  St.  Louis  through  Pennsylvania  to  the  Atlantic  at 
Philadelphia,  and  thence  to  the  remote  confines  of  our  eastern  coun¬ 
try.  The  road  from  Cincinnati  will  have  reached  Pittsburg  before  it 
may  be  possible  to  complete  the  connexion  of  the  latter  with  Harris¬ 
burg.  But  not  confined  to  the  rich  domain  of  the  great  western  val¬ 
ley,  Pittsburg  is  destined  to  be  connected  by  railway,  with  Cleveland 
on  Lake  Erie.  A  charter  has  been  granted  by  the  State  of  Ohio  to 
a  company  which  was  organized  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  a  survey 
made  of  the  route,  which  is  pronounced  as  IC  very  feasible,  the  grade 
light,  and  the  road  of  easy  and  cheap  construction.”  This  commu¬ 
nication  will,  in  all  probabiliiy,  attain  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  in 
time  to  meet  the  great  Pennsylvania  road  from  Philadelphia. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  calculate  the  present  value  of  a  trade  like 
that  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes,  since  whatever  may  be  its  present 
amount,  its  prospective  increase,  from  year  to  year,  will  transcend  the 
wildest  fancies  of  the  hopeful  and  imaginative.  Fifty  years  ago,  the 
beautiful  Cincinnati  was  a  virgin  and  untrodden  forest,  and  within  the 
memory  of  living  persons,  the  article  of  iron,  whose  manufacture  now 
is  the  staple  of  Western  commerce,  was  carried  to  Pittsburg  on  horse¬ 
back .  So  lately  as  1819  there  was  but  one  steamboat  on  the  Lakes. 
In  1841  the  number  of  sail  vessels  on  those  waters  was  estimated  at 
550,  and  the  steamboats  on  the  Western  rivers  above  that  number. 
Let  any  one  who  would  estimate  the  annual  augmentation  of  this 
trade,  survey  the  vast  territory  washed  by  these  rivers  and  inland  seas, 
its  valuable  minerals,  its  overflowing  products,  the  prodigious  increase 
of  its  population,  and  the  almost  countless  variety  and  number  of  the 
craft  which  float  upon  the  streams.  The  commerce  of  the  Western  rivers 
and  the  Lakes  has  been  estimated,  upon  very  probable  data,  as  exceed¬ 
ing  150  millions  of  dollars  a  year  ! 

It  is  from  these  sources  that  our  Western  emporium  will  derive  her 
trade,  and  concentrating  so  much  around  and  beyond  her,  by  means 
of  actual  and  prospective  connexions  with  the  Lakes  and  the  broad 
fertility  of  the  Western  country, — her  two  arms,  the  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela,  stretched  out  in  opposite  directions  to  stop  or  intercept 
the  trade  and  travel  from  east  to  west, — may  she  not  as  justly  bear  the 
title  of  the  Granary  of  the  Western  world,  as  Pennsylvania  herself  the 
Gate  to  the  West? 

It  is  this  grand  and  diversified  commerce,  enriched  and  augmented 
by  accessions  from  Pittsburg  ingenuity  and  wealth,  which,  borne  upon 
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our  railway,  is  to  fertilise  Pennsylvania  to  its  eastern  borders.  Of  all 
places  in  the  West,  Pittsburg  occupies  the  most  commanding  posi¬ 
tion,  the  pre-eminence  of  which  was  perceived, ninety  years  ago,  by  con¬ 
tending  France  and  England.  It  was  there,  in  the  contest  for  its  pos¬ 
session,  that  the  first  blow  was  struck  in  the  memorable  war  which 
severed  Canada  from  France,  and  Florida  from  Spain  ;  and  it  was  at 
Fort  Du  Quesne  that  the  brave  and  loyal  Washington  first  signalized 
himself  in  arms  against  the  enemies  of  his  king.  This  spot  so  lately  a 
wilderness,  now  the  third  city  in  numbers  and  business  of  the  entire 
West,  has  an  intelligent  and  active  population  of  40,000  souls.  The 
extent,  variety  and  excellence  of  its  manufactures,  have  earned  for  it 
the  title,  the  American  Birmingham.  No  one  who  will  examine  the 
skill  of  its  manufactures  and  the  extent  of  its  resources,  fed  by  inex¬ 
haustible  beds  of  iron  ore  and  bituminous  coals,  can  doubt  that  it  will 
rival  in  importance  the  Birmingham  of  England.  The  coal  seams  of 
Pittsburg  and  its  neighborhood  have  been  the  admiration  of  Mr. 
Lyell,  the  eminent  English  Geologist,  who,  speaking  upon  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers,  of  Pennsylvania,  says,  that  they  em¬ 
brace  an  elliptical  area  of  225  miles  in  its  longest  diameter,  and  a  max¬ 
imum  breadth  of  100  miles,  with  a  superficial  surface  of  14,000  square 
miles.  Of  the  many  evidences  of  its  manufacturing  greatness  we  may 
state,  upon  the  authority  of  an  excellent  book,  entitled  “  Statistics  of 
the  West,”  by  the  ingenious  Judge  Hall,  of  Cincinnati,  an  accurate  as 
well  as  elegant  writer,  that  of  588  steamboats  built  on  the  Western 
waters,  and  then  in  use,  216  were  constructed  in  Western  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  and  of  these  173  in  Pittsburg.  Pennsylvania  thus  forming,  in 
commerce,  manufactures  and  position,  an  integral  part  of  the  great 
West,  we  seek  to  extend  these  advantages,  and  to  tighten  this  bond  of 
affinity  between  the  different  parts  of  the  entire  State,  by  linking  them 
all  to  our  Eastern  metropolis. 

Such  is  the  vantage-ground  of  Pittsburg,  considered  as  a  point  of 
trade  and  of  connexion,  between  the  East  and  the  West.  Let  us  now, 
having  sketched  Pennsylvania  at  large,  retrace  our  steps  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  Eastern  terminus  of  the  proposed  railway,  and  take  a  hasty 
glance  at  her  position  and  prospects.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  see 
whether  her  importance  justifies  the  work,  and  how  she  may  be  af¬ 
fected  by  its  completion  or  abandonment. 

Omitting  a  notice  of  the  many  rich  and  inviting  spots  which  the 
road  must  traverse  in  its  passage,  we  remark  the  commanding  site  of 
Harrisburg,  the  Capital  of  the  State,  situated  on  the  noble  Susque¬ 
hanna,  in  a  neighborhood  teeming  with  iron  ore,  and  possessing,  with- 
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in  a  short  distance,  one  of  the  richest  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  At 
this,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  proposed  railway,  it  is  convenient  to 
observe,  that  a  road  via  York  may  one  day  connect  Harrisburg,  on 
the  south,  with  Baltimore.  Harrisburg  will  also  be  united,  on  the 
north,  with  Sunbury  and  Catawissa,  one  of  which  points  will  form  a 
depot  on  the  route  from  Philadelphia  to  Erie.  The  produce  from  the 
Lakes  at  Erie,  arriving  at  Sunbury  or  Catawissa,  may  more  probably 
take  the  direction  to  Baltimore  and  the  latter  to  New  York  by  Eas¬ 
ton,  than  that,  the  produce  from  the  west  at  Harrisburg  will  not  natu¬ 
rally  seek  its  outlet  at  Philadelphia.  But  the  truth  is,  the  commerce 
from  the  west  at  Harrisburg,  as  well  as  that  from  the  Lakes  at  Sun¬ 
bury  and  Catawissa,  are  both  beyond  the  grasp  of  Baltimore.  We 
are  entirely  satisfied  that  the  comparative  equated  distances  to  Balti¬ 
more  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  superiority  of  the  market  of  the  latter, 
place  her  in  a  condition  of  absolute  safety. 

Passing  from  Harrisburg  to  Lancaster,  in  a  region  the  most  fertile, 
highly  cultivated  and  beautiful  of  the  United  States,  we  come  to 
Philadelphia.  Here  two  fine  rivers,  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  in 
conjunction  with  railways  diverging  in  various  directions,  present 
their  rival  claims  for  the  transit  of  merchandize  and  passengers  to 
ulterior  points.  The  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  north,  south  and  east  of 
our  own  country,  connected  by  multiplied  facilities,  which  natureand 
art  have  afforded,  lie  all  tributary  to  Philadelphia. 

This  city,  the  youngest  on  the  Atlantic  coast  by  more  than  half  a 
century,  has  long  been  foremost  as  to  opulence,  art,  and  scientific  at¬ 
tainment  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  second  city  in  point  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  United  States,  and  owing  to  a  more  sedulous  cultivation 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  as  well  as  its  general  refinement,  it  is  popularly 
known  as  The  Athens  of  America.  Philadelphia  contains  about  300,- 
000  'inhabitants,  comprising  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  State.  Its  foreign  commerce,  diminished  by  unfavorble  causes, 
will  be  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  enhancement  of  its  internal 
trade.  As  capital  flows  in  by  means  of  the  projected  railroad,  the 
direct  trade  with  foreign  countries  will  be  revived.  The  Good  Genius 
of  Philadelphia  commerce,  that  subject  of  fond  and  ancient  pride, 
that  for  which  she  struggled  with  so  much  enterprise  and  success  in 
the  early  days  of  the  commonwealth, — her  sails  whitening  the  most 
remote  seas,  and  her  vessels  in  the  most  distant  harbors, — will  revisit 
this  port,  and  quickened  by  his  presence,  new  energies  will  be  im¬ 
parted  and  new  life  infused.  No  impediment  arising  from  the  Dela¬ 
ware  river  can  prevent  the  return,  as  it  could  not  hinder  the  acquisi- 
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tion  of  that  commerce,  which  once  marked  Philadelphia  as  the  chief 
maritime  port  of  the  United  States.  In  regard  to  depth  of  channel 
in  the  Delaware  and  proximity  to  the  ocean,  Philadelphia  stands 
where  she  always  stood.  New  York  and  Boston  have  not  approach¬ 
ed  nearer  to  the  sea  nor  to  foreign  countries,  nor  has  Philadelphia  re¬ 
ceded  a  furlong,  since  she  was  the  great  importer.  The  return  of  the 
western  trade,  with  its  vast  accumulation  and  added  facilities,  will 
restore  Philadelphia,  not  perhaps  to  pre-eminence  as  a  port  of  en¬ 
try,  but  to  commanding  consequence  in  foreign  commerce.  Steam¬ 
ships  for  the  ocean,  which,  brought  about  by  a  union  with  the  Lakes, 
now  confer  upon  New  York  and  Boston  a  temporary  superiority,  will 
be  seen  ploughing  the  waves  of  the  Delaware.  The  individual  or 
private  wealth  of  Philadelphia,  the  extent  and  superiority  of  her  va¬ 
rious  manufactures,  her  capability  of  sustaining  a  vast  population, 
and  her  superior  site,  embosomed  in  a  region  of  abounding  and  lux¬ 
uriant  plenty,  are  all  very  generally  known.  Several  of  these  topics 
have  been  treated  with  so  much  intelligence  and  knowledge  by  a  re¬ 
cent  writer  in  Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine  for  May,  that  we  are 
content,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  as  a 
part  of  the  general  subject. 

We  have  now  said  enough  to  show  that  it  is  the  interest  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  make  the  proposed  railway.  If  this  work  should  be  ac¬ 
complished,  it  is  equally  clear  from  the  premises  that  the  road  will  be 
the  making  of  Philadelphia. 

Two  subjects  remain  to  be  considered,  whether  a  railway  of  easy 
grades  is  practicable  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg,  and  its  probable 
cost.  When  these  questions  are  disposed  of,  we  shall  be  able  to  esti¬ 
mate  how  far  the  enterprise  may  be  profitable  or  otherwise  to  stock¬ 
holders. 

The  points  on  the  route  which  have  given  rise  to  uncertainty,  are 

the  ridges  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  forming  the  line  which  has 

been  drawn  bv  nature  between  the  east  and  the  west.  But  the  whole 
* 

country,  including  the  elevations  of  the  Allegheny,  has  been  well  and 
repeatedly  explored,  and  an  amount  of  fact  has  been  collected  of  great 
interest  and  value.  No  route  in  the  United  States  was  ever  more  fully 
explored,  or  its  peculiarities  more  thoroughly  examined  or  better 
known,  than  the  region  through  which  the  proposed  railway  is  to 
pass.  The  engineers  who  may  be  appointed  to  report  upon  the 
shortest  and  best  route  to  Pittsburg,  will  have  the  advantage  of  con¬ 
sulting  the  previous  surveys,  and  will  be  aided  in  their  selection  by 
the  suggestions  contained  in  many  elaborate  reports.  These  various 
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explorations  were  made  between  the  years  1S24  and  1841,  at  different 
periods,  for  different  purposes,  and  by  different  men.  All  of  them 
were  conducted  by  engineers  of  approved  science  and  judgment,  and 
some  of  them  by  gentlemen  of  the  first  ability  and  character  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  had  access  to  these  various  reports,  all  of 
which  are  before  the  public  in  print,  and  have  collated  their  state¬ 
ments.  They  comprise  the  surveys  of  various  engineers  appointed 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  locate  the  Canal,  the  report  of  Major 
Long,  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  the  routes  for  a  na¬ 
tional  road  from  the  city  of  Washington  to  Buffalo,  the  various  ex¬ 
aminations  for  overcoming  the  Allegheny  now  accomplished  by  the 
Portage  Railroad,  those  made  on  the  Chambersburg  route  as  well  as 
for  a  connexion  between  Baltimore  and  the  Ohio,  the  report  of  Mr. 
Robinson  on  the  Phillipsburg  railway,  those  on  the  northern  or  Erie 
route  by  Mr.  Miller,  the  private  report  of  Mr.  Morris  on  the  depres¬ 
sion  at  Emigh’s  gap,  and  finally  the  explorations  and  essays  of  Mr. 
Schlatter.  Competent  engineers  to  whom  the  duty  may  be  assigned 
of  making  a  report  of  their  views  to  the  Company,  will  be  greatly  as¬ 
sisted  before  going  upon  the  ground,  by  a  digest  of  the  results  of  these 
repeated  examinations.  With  the  facts  they  contain  a  solution  of  the 
question  will  present  little  difficulty  or  embarrassment.  The  country 
to  be  penetrated,  it  would  seem,  has  fewer  natural  difficulties  than  the 
Western  Railroad  to  Albany,  and  no  such  obstructions  present  as  in 
any  of  the  routes  projected  between  Baltimore  and  the  river  Ohio. 
Favorable  depressions  exist  for  the  site  of  a  rail  way,  and  so  kindly  and 
propitious  is  the  region  to  the  purposes  of  art,  that  the  boldest  heights 
of  the  Allegheny  are  of  sandstone  formation. 

After  the  various  explorations  had  been  made  down  to  the  year 

1837,  Judge  Burnside  and  other  gentlemen  determined,  in  the  year 

1838,  to  ascertain  by  careful  survey,  the  practicability  of  passing  the 
Allegheny  by  railway,  at  a  particular  point,  to  wit,  at  Emigh’s  Gap, 
by  the  valley  of  the  Bald  Eagle.  "The  only  fact”  says  Judge  Burn¬ 
side  in  writing  to  a  friend,  “I  wished  to  establish  was  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  passing  the  Allegheny  mountain,  on  the  direct  route  to  Pitts - 
burg,  without  an  inclined  plane.”  They  appointed  Mr.  William  E. 
Morris,  an  engineer,  who  proceeded  to  survey  the  routes,  and  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  summit  of  the  mountain  could  be  overcome,  without 
exceeding  a  maximum  gradient  of  45  feet  to  the  mile.  He  reports 
these  facts  in  January,  1839,  says  that  Emigh’s  Gap  is  in  the  direct 
route  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg,  and  that  his  examination  removes 
all  doubt  as  to  the  entire  practicability  of  the  proposed  improvement. 
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Judge  Burnside  observes  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  this  im¬ 
portant  survey,  “I  raised  by  subscription  the  means  to  make  the  sur¬ 
vey,  which  is  annexed  to  this  letter,  from  the  summit  of  the  Allegheny 
to  Milesburg,  but  not  sufficient  funds  to  continue  the  survey  to  the 
west.  Yet  upon  careful  examination  and  inquiry,  lam  confident  no 
difficulties  will  be  found  between  our  Allegheny  summit  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Black  Lick  on  the  Kiskeminetas  This  gentleman, 
it  is  well  known,  is  personally  familiar  with  the  topography  of  the 
region  he  describes,  and  perhaps  more  conversant  with  its  profile  than 
any  other  man  in  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  encouragement  held  out  by  previous 
reports  though  with  other  objects,  including  the  favorable  survey  of 
Col.  Long,  in  IS24,  and  the  satisfactory  result  of  Mr.  Morris’s  exami¬ 
nation,  that  the  Canal  Commissioners  appointed  Mr.  Schlatter,  the 
Principal  Engineer  in  the  service  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  ex¬ 
plore  and  report  fully  upon  the  nature  and  adaptation  of  the  ground 
for  a  continuous  railway,  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg.  Mr.  Schlat¬ 
ter  made  three  extended  reports,  the  last  of  which  was  prepared  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1S41.  His  surveys  were  for  three  routes,  a 
middle,  a  northern  and  a  southern  route.  Of  these,  he  prefers  the 
first,  because  he  deems  it  the  best,  shortest  and  cheapest.  But  of  the 
feasibility  of  making  the  whole  railway  from  one  terminus  to  the 
other,  with  no  gradient  higher  than  45  feet  per  mile,  Mr.  Schlatter 
entertains  no  doubt;  and  his  reports  contain  such  abundant  evidence 
of  the  fact,  that  it  may  be  assumed  without  the  possibility  of  dispute. 
The  measured  distance  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg,  by  the  middle 
route,  he  finds  to  be  2291  miles,  the  maximum  gradient  45  feet,  and 
the  expense  of  a  single  track,  all  charges  included,  he  estimates  at 
about  seven  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  His  northern  route,  pre¬ 
serving  the  same  gradient,  is  320  miles  in  length.  By  the  southern 
route,  the  distance  is  ascertained  to  be  291  miles,  with  a  maximum 
gradient  of  60  feet.  These  are  all  represented  as  feasible  routes,  and 
the  reasons  of  Mr.  Schlatter’s  preference,  as  well  as  the  grounds  of 
his  estimates,  which  are  higher  in  amount  in  the  two  last  than  in  the 
first,  are  each  minutely  explained  in  his  final  report. 

As  to  the  comparative  eligibility  of  these  different  routes,  and  whe¬ 
ther  either  will  be  adopted,  it  would  be  premature  to  form  or  express 
an  opinion.  This  subject  will  be  considered  and  decided  hereafter, 
when  a  report  upon  existing  surveys  shall  have  been  made,  and  new 
light  elicited  from  a  new  examination.  The  only  principle  which 
this  committee  can  announce,  is  that  the  Charter  prescribes  the  termini 
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of  the  road,  and  the  public  convenience,  as  well  as  the  private  interest 
of  stockholders, points  to  the  best,  most  direct  and  expeditions  commu¬ 
nication  from  one  point  to  the  other.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  ob¬ 
jects  in  themselves  incompatible,  by  a  prolongation  of  the  line  north, 
will  impose  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  in  repair,  and  an  increase  of 
the  distance,  by  protracting  the  period  of  travel,  might  lay  us  open  on 
the  north  or  the  south  to  extra-territorial  competition.  As  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  a  junction  with  the  town  of  Erie  on  the  Lake,  even 
with  so  formidable  a  rival  as  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad  at  that 
point,  we  shall  always  be  ready,  for  the  sake  of  Philadelphia,  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  accomplish  it,  as  a  separate  undertaking.  But  a 
detour  from  the  best  geographical  line  which  can  be  drawn  in  the 
route  to  Pittsburg,  with  the  object  only  of  aiding  the  Sunbury  and 
Erie  enterprise,  will  not  abridge  the  distance  from  Erie  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  though  Philadelphia  is  removed  just  so  far  from  the  Ohio  as  the 
divergence  may  be  a  departure  from  the  best  and  shortest  route  to  the 
point  of  termination. 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  railway,  according  to  Mr.  Schlatter’s  es¬ 
timates,  which  certainly  include  every  item,  and  at  a  rate  not  below 
any  computation  which  could  reasonably  be  made,  may  be  thus  stated: 

t 

Graduation,  masonry,  bridging,  and  superstructure  of  229 §  miles, 
including  turnouts,  buildings,  depots,  engineering,  land,  damage,  &c., 
&c.,  for  double  track,  -  -  -  $9,496,709 

For  single  track,  -  7,721,395 

These  calculations  were  made  in  the  year  1841,  and,  after  looking 
attentively  at  the  various  items,  we  think  there  can  be  no  just  ground 
of  dissent  from  the  opinion,  that  from  the  reductions  which  have  since 
taken  place  in  the  prices  of  materials,  and  in  the  construction  of  rail¬ 
ways,  the  road  of  Mr.  Schlatter  can  be  laid  at  from  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent,  less  than  the  sum  at  which  it  is  estimated,  in  his  third  Report. 

It  is  well  known  that  we  are  able  to  manufacture  iron  at  a  lower 
rate  than  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  that  mills  and  facto¬ 
ries  are  starting  up  in  great  numbers  around  us,  and  on  the  line  of 
the  proposed  route,  each  able  to  supply  the  article  on  the  spot,  at  a 
reasonable  price.  But  let  us  suppose  this  railway  to  cost  the  whole 
sum  ascertained  by  the  valuation  of  Mr.  Schlatter.  Looking  to  present 
data,  with  reference  to  the  receipts  from  other  roads,  and  without 
drawing  upon  the  future,  we  shall  find  that,  as  Stock,  it  will  stand  at 
the  head  of  similar  investments  in  this  country.  The  following 
table  shows  the  business  and  profits  on  three  other  railways,  and 
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the  probable  productiveness  of  the  Pennsylvania  road,  upon  a  pre¬ 
sumed  amount  of  business,  which,  all  will  agree,  is  not  overrated. 

Western  Rail  Road . 

Length,  156  miles.  Cost,  near  $8, 000, 000. 

Receipts  from  passengers  in  ’45,  $  366,753,  equal  to  through  pass’rs  (468)  78,366 

“  “  tonnage  “  446,727,  “  tons  (624)  71,591 

Total  income  per  an.  $813,480 

“  expenses,  370,621 

$  442,859,  equal  to  5h  per  cent. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road . 


Length,  198  miles.  Cost,  $7,623,906. 

Receipts  from  passsengers,  $369,882,  equal  to  through  pass’rs  a  $6,  61,647 
'*  “  ton.  368,721,  “  “  tons  a  $8,  46,090 


Total  income, 

“  expenses, 


$738,603 

363,841 


$  374,762,  equal  to  nearly  5  per  cent. 
Main  Line  Railroad  from  Albany  to  Buffalo . 


Length,  326|  miles.  Cost 
Receipts  from  passengers, 
“  ton. 


Total  income, 

“  expenses, 


,361,669 

$1,061,255,  =  through  pass’r. 
172,492,  =  ton. 

$1,233,747 

534,511 


a  $9.80,  108,291 
a  813.00,  13,268 


$699,236,  equal  to  8$  per  cent. 

Take  the  average  of  1698  miles  of  Railroad  in  New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  we  find  their  expenses  are 
||ths  of  their  receipts.  Apply  this  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad . 

Say  200,000  passengers,  at  $5  75  (2£  cts.  per  m.) 

100,000  tons  freight,  at  $6  90  per  ton  (3  cts.  per  m.) 


Deduct  ll-25ths  for  expenses, 

Nett  profits  for  one  year,  . 

Mr.  Schlatter’s  estimate  for  double  track  being  $9,496,709, 
$1,030,400  on  thi3  sum  would  be  above  9  per  cent. 


$1,150,000 

690,000 

$1,840,000 

809,600 

$1,030,400 


The  average  number  of  passengers  carried  over  the  Columbia  rail¬ 
way,  since  its  commencement,  has  been  stated  at  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  per  annum.  There  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  this  num¬ 
ber  would  be  increased  fourfold  by  the  westward  extension  of.  its 
line  ;  but  we  have  assumed  200,000  travellers  as  the  basis  of  our  cal¬ 
culation,  because  it  possesses  the  recommendation  of  almost  positive 
certainty.  Can  this  number  of  passengers  be  deemed  uncertain  on  a 
road,  whose  situation  must  concentrate  and  draw  to  it  so  much  of  the 
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^travel,  between  the  crowded  cities  of  the  east  and  the  increasing  and 
migratory  population  of  the  west  ?  It  has  been  estimated  that  of  the 
20  millions  of  people  residing  on  either  side  of  the  Allegheny  moun¬ 
tains,  and  about  equally  divided  by  its  chain,  more  than  800,000  way¬ 
farers  annually  pass  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  western 
(country,  or  about  400,000  each  way.  Is  it  an  exaggerated  estimate, 
[that  a  road  which  shortens  the  distance  so  many  miles  to  and  from 
ithe  west  and  the  Atlantic,  which  is  open  in  winter  as  in  summer,  ab¬ 
breviates,  over  light  grades,  the  period  of  transit,  would  be  the  medi- 
lum  of  transportation  for  one  fourth  of  this  number?  The  immense 
flood  of  emigrants  now  pouring  upon  our  large  cities  from  Europe, 
imust  greatly  add  to  this  rolling  tide  of  passengers.  In  the  month  of 
i  April  last,  6,396  persons  arrived  from  foreign  countries,  at  the  port  of 
|New  York  alone.  Two-thirds,  at  least,  of  these  emigrants  desire 
[habitations  in  the  rich  valleys  of  the  west,  and  when  informed  that  in 
1 10  or  15  hours  after  their  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  they  can  be  placed 
on  the  great  natural  highway,  beyond  the  Alleghenies,  they  would 
seek  the  vessels  of  our  port  for  the  cheapness  and  speed  of  the  con¬ 
veyance.  In  a  period  of  public  calamity,  from  whatever  cause,  such 
as  the  emergencies  of  war  or  insurrection,  when  it  may  be  necessary 
!j to  concentrate  numbers  on  a  given  point,  either  in  the  east  or  the 
west,  a  thoroughfare,  by  railway,  would  be  in  public  requisition,  to 
tthe  exclusion  of  other  uncertain,  more  circuitous,  or  less  expeditious 
:  modes  of  transit.  Such  a  medium  of  transportation  would  be  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  the  most  eligible 
and  shortest  conveyance. 

Does  the  above  calculation,  on  the,  basis  0/ 100,000  tons  of  freight, 
overstate  the  amount  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  carried 
on  this  road?  In  the  year  1845  more  than  this  tonnage  was  con¬ 
veyed  over  the  Columbia  railway,  the  exact  totality  of  which  for  that 
year,  was  10S,354  tons  of  freight.  A  scheme  of  calculation  could  be 
prepared,  not  only  probable  in  itself,  but  with  the  best  reasons  in  its 
i  favor,  making  the  tonnage  double  in  quantity,  and  the  profits  of  the 
Company  near  fifteen  per  cent.  But  we  exhibit  in  the  table  a  num¬ 
ber  for  the  timid  and  incredulous,  though  we  do  not  doubt,  and 
earnestly  believe,  that  it  will  be  exceeded  by  the  reality.  No  one, 
indeed,  can  compute  the  value  of  a  trade  so  rich,  various,  and  ex- 
[  tensive,  as  that  which  we  propose  to  lay  under  contribution. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  aggregate  commerce  of  the  west- 
!  ern  rivers  and  Lakes.  Of  this  trade  a  considerable  portion  meets  and 

is  distributed  at  Cleveland  alone,  from  the  upper  Lakes  and  the  Ohio 
C 
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canals.  In  the  year  1844,  1561  vessels  and  steamboats  arrived  at 
that  port ;  and,  as  some  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  climate 
over  the  more  northern  and  exposed  position  of  Buffalo,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  in  the  winter  of  that  year  the  navigation  of  Lake  Erie 
was  uninterrupted,  except  for  the  period  of  six  weeks,  from  Cleveland 
to  Detroit. 

While  we  do  not  intend  by  any  remark  to  undervalue  the  magni-  ! 
tude  or  profits  of  the  Lake  trade,  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  real 
sources  of  this  commerce  are  not  duly  considered.  As  a  commerce 
independent  of  the  western  valley,  its  present  amount  would  be  won¬ 
derfully  diminished.  The  northern  shores  of  the  Lakes  have  a  sparse 
population,  nor  is  that  region  as  blest  by  nature  as  the  extended 
shores  on  their  southern  side.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  the  south¬ 
ern  shores,  prolific  and  abounding  as  is  the  whole  region,  are  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  account  for  the  immense  trade  of  which  their  waters  are  the 
medium.  The  richest,  perhaps  the  chief  part  of  this  trade,  is  supplie  d 
by  the  natural  and  artificial  connexions  formed  between  the  Lakes 
and  the  heart  of  the  western  valley.  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe 
the  course  of  the  streams  which  empty  into  Lake  Erie  and  the  north¬ 
erly  course  of  the  western  improvements,  to  see  that  this  Lake  trade 
which  is  spoken  of  as  an  independent  commerce,  receives  its  vitality 
and  nutriment  from  the  western  valley ,  whose  accumulated  stores 
may  be  made  tributary  to  the  Pennsylvania  road  at  Pittsburg. 

The  Patent  Office  Report  of  1844,  contains  the  agricultural  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  According  to  that  Report,  the 
following  statement  includes  a  portion  of  the  products  of  that  fruitful 
region  for  the  same  year  : 

53,000,000  of  bushels. 
289,000,000  “ 

89,000,000  « 

8,000,000  “ 

33,000,000  « 


472,000,000  bushels. 

127,000,000  pounds. 
546,000,000  « 

179,000,000  « 


852,000,000  pounds. 


Wheat 
Indian  Corn 
Oats 
Rye 

Potatoes 

Total 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Sugar 

Total 


These  items  do  not  embrace  the  products  of  the  mine  and  the  fac- 
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tory,  nor  the  horses,  neat  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  lumber,  with 
which  the  western  country  abounds,  in  great  variety  and  value.  The 
exports  from  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  1845,  according  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Bigham  of  Allegheny,  de¬ 
livered  in  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  session  of  1S45, 
amounted,  in  each  month,  to  the  following  sums: 


Exported  in  January,  1845. 
“  “  February,  “ 

“  “  March,  “ 


$3,895,979*54 

6,356,737*51 

5,532,223*00 


Amount  of  exports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1845,  $1 5, 7S4, 940*05 


It  need  not  be  asked  where  are  we  to  look  for  the  source  of  this 
immense  business.  It  is  borne  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the  “  father 
of  rivers,”  supplied  by  those  numerous  and  beautiful  hand-maids, 
which  branch  out,  in  countless  directions,  through  the  regions  of  the 
magnificent  and  fruitful  west.  So  much  of  this  commerce  as  does 
not  find  its  way  to  New  Orleans,  is  carried  to  the  Lakes  by  those  na¬ 
tural  and  artificial  veins  which  connect  them  with  the  vast  body  of 
the  valley.  The  canals,  for  example,  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  having  their 
debouches  in  Lake  Erie,  traverse  the  State  from  north  to  south.  The 
great  canal  intended  to  unite  the  Wabash  at  Terre  Haute,  in  Indiana, 
with  Lake  Erie,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  has  also,  a  northerly  direction. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  a  line  may  be  drawn  due  west 
from  Columbus,  the  capital  of  Ohio,  with  which  the  Pennsylvania 
road  will  be  connected,  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis  in  Missouri.  Such  a 
prolongation  of  the  chain  will  cut  these  rivers,  canals  and  railways 
at  right  angles  in  their  passage  to  the  Lake,  turn  their  trade  in  the  na¬ 
tural  direction,  and  lay  it  under  contribution  to  Philadelphia.  It  is 
thus  that  Pennsylvania  will  weaken,  if  not  sever,  those  bonds  which 
were  intended  to  link  New  York  and  Boston  with  the  west,  by  ren¬ 
dering  those  improvements  which  their  capital  has  fostered,  auxiliary 
to  the  enlargement  and  fruition  of  her  just  inheritance. 

But  the  Ohio  river  must  bear  upon  its  friendly  current  vast  stores 
of  merchandize,  which,  down  to  its  mouth,  and  for  a  great  distance 
along  the  upper  Mississippi,  will  naturally  seek  a  market  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  line  to  the  Atlantic.  The  extent  of  the  trade,  by  the  Ohio 
river,  may  at  least  be  conjectured  from  the  fact,  that  the  capacity  of 
the  steamers  on  the  western  rivers  is  a  tonnage  of  120,000.  Of  the 
600  steamers  now  plying  on  these  waters  50  were  built  at  Pittsburg 
in  a  single  year,  whose  aggregate  tonnage  is  12,067.  The  extensive 
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country  through  which  the  Ohio  flows,  as  well  as  those  vast  and  luxu¬ 
riant  tracts  which  are  watered  by  its  tributaries,  will  naturally  look 
to  Philadelphia  as  the  mart  for  their  productions,  and  the  place  for  the 
supply  of  their  returning  merchandize.  The  region  south  will  find 
its  outlet  at  New  Orleans,  except  in  times  of  pestilence  and  war,  when 
the  inducements  of  the  proposed  communication  will  allure  it,  as  the 
best  and  nearest  market,  to  Philadelphia. 

The  proposed  railway  must,  at  all  times,  largely  participate,  by  an 
extension  of  the  line  westward  and  a  union  with  Cleveland,  in  that 
commerce  which,  for  distinction,  is  called  the  Lake  trade.  But  in 
winter  and  in  war  that  portion  of  the  trade  west  of  Cleveland  which 
might,  at  other  periods,  seek  the  New  York  and  Boston  avenues,  will 
of  necessity  be  monopolised  by  a  railway  through  Pennsylvania. 

The  Welland  canal  which  connects  by  a  ship  navigation  the  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie,  and  the  extensive  works  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
would  give  to  England  great  facilities,  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  to 
introduce  upon  those  waters  her  vessels  of  war.  To  countervail  such 
an  advantage,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  instructed,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  to  report  to  Congress  his  opinion  of  the  feasibility  of  a  ship 
canal,  from  some  point  on  the  river  Mississippi,  to  the  southern  side 
of  Lake  Michigan.  This  project  has  received  the  emphatic  sanction 
of  the  late  Memphis  Convention  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and 
we  may,  therefore,  look  forward  to  its  early  accomplishment.  From 
these  causes  the  Lakes  may  become  the  grand  theatre  of  naval  display, 
an  arena  of  gladiators,  rather  than  a  peaceful  scene  of  commercial 
enterprise.  At  such  a  period  the  trade  of  the  Lakes,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  west,  would  be  suspended,  and  intercourse  by  sea 
with  New  Orleans  would  cease.  Commerce  would  be  maintained  by 
internal  communications  alone.  The  trade  of  New  Orleans  by  sea, 
and  the  trade  of  the  Lakes  with  New  York  and  Boston,  would  be  ef¬ 
fectually  cut  off  or  interrupted,  and  both  seeking  the  natural  high¬ 
ways  and  artificial  connexions  of  the  interior,  would  concentrate  their 
undivided  masses  upon  the  improvements  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  shall  not  detain  the  reader  by  dwelling  upon  recent  events  in 
Europe,  the  proposed  modification  of  the  corn  laws  and  the  supply 
of  Ireland  with  Indian  corn,  all  of  which  must  swell  the  amount  of 
western  production,  transit  and  export.  For  this  and  for  all,  that  me¬ 
dium  of  commerce  which  is  open  at  all  times,  in  summer  and  in  win¬ 
ter,  which  is  independent  of  the  collisions  of  warfare,  which  is  short¬ 
est,  cheapest,  quickest, — is  the  natural  channel  of  trade.  Such  a  con¬ 
veyance  is  offered  in  the  proposed  railway  through  Pennsylvania. 
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The  considerations  in  favor  of  this  improvement  are  so  strong,  its 
value  to  the  travelling  and  trading  public  so  manifest,  its  benefits  and 
necessity  to  this  city  so  paramount  and  urgent,  that,  if  from  this  exhi¬ 
bition  of  its  claims  they  be  not  apparent,  it  must  be  owing  not  to  the 
cause  but  to  their  imperfect  development.  The  cause  itself  is  of  intrin¬ 
sic  strength.  We  commend  it  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  Guardians 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  Citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  work  which  is 
big  with  mighty  results  to  the  State  and  to  our  metropolis.  With 
such  an  avenue  to  the  west,  the  highest  destiny  is  that  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  and  Philadelphia.  As  a  simple  investment  of  capital,  it  must  un¬ 
questionably  be  safe  and  productive.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that 
the  benefits  conferred,  will  augment  the  revenues  of  the  City  hy  the 
enhancement  of  the  value  and  productiveness  of  real  estate 
belonging  to  the  Corporation ,  as  well  as  of  the  Citizens  liable  to  tax¬ 
ation  ,to  an  amount  far  beyond  the  interest  on  the  whole  expenditure. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  experience  of  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  whose  statistics  show  the  wonderful  advance  of  real  and  perso¬ 
nal  property  after  the  completion  of  their  respective  connexions  with 
the  west. 

The  news  that  this  grand  object  can  be  attained,  should  sound  in 
the  ears  of  Philadelphia  scarcely  less  joyful  than  the  taking  of  Corn¬ 
wallis  at  Yorktown,  the  crowning,  if  not  the  final  scene,  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  drama.  It  will  be  scarcely  less  decisive  in  its  influence  upon 
our  municipal  affairs,  than  the  act  which  proclaimed  the  colonies  in¬ 
dependent  as  a  nation ,  an  act  which  emancipated  and  unfettered  them 
from  a  thraldom  which  prohibited  all  domestic  manufactures  and 
commerce  !  In  throwing  open  the  door  to  the  west,  capital  and 
numbers  will  not  only  flow  in  as  the  accompaniments  of  trade,  but 
be  voluntarily  transferred  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  cause  of  gen¬ 
eral  improvement  will  receive  a  new  and  an  awakening  impulse. 
The  opening  of  the  Girard  College,  the  great  Medical  Schools,  the 
University,  the  learned  associations,  the  extent  of  the  public  libraries, 
the  scientific  collections,  the  great  repository  of  art  and  taste,  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  public  charities,  will  add  their  attractions 
to  Philadelphia  as  a  residence,  and  make  it  the  home  of  religion  and 
benevolence,  of  virtue  and  enterprise,  of  learning  and  genius. 

But  if,  from  the  absence  of  a  liberal  spirit,  the  effort  should 
fail,  this  bright  prospect  becomes  overcast,  and  clouds  obsure,  in  our 
heavens,  the  fairest  sun  which  nature  ever  permitted  to  dawn  from 
the  horizon.  If  the  moment  which  is  passing  be  lost,  it  is  gone  irre¬ 
trievably.  Delay  is  our  greatest  enemy.  Our  birthright  will  be  taken 
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away  and  parcelled  among  strangers.  The  diversion  of  the  Ohio  trade 
to  Baltimore,  and  the  extension  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad 
along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  must  be  followed  by  conse¬ 
quences  to  Philadelphia  the  most  appalling  and  calamitous.  The  first 
great  blow  to  our  prosperity  was  struck  by  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825  ; 
the  success  of  rival  projects  by  the  failure  of  this  improvement,  would 
nearly  complete  a  ruin  which  was  then  so  surely  begun  ! 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 


J.  R.  TYSON,  Chairman. 


